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“LIFE is a wheel,” says the Chilean farmer. “We 
begin in the earth and end there. God is a bound- 
less circle, andali of us small circles within Him.” Yy 
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Boston’s Father George Hogan has a way with the hardy sailors of Cozumel 





A Plaee of Distinction 


A police whistle 
works wonders 


among the impossible people 
BY JOHN G. NOLAN 


@ I suppose that if I were writing 
from a purely promotional viewpoint, 
I could claim several marks of dis- 
tinction for the parish of Cozumel. 
I could beat the drum loudly, sound- 
ing my suspicion that Cozumel is the 
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largest parish in all Mexico. It 
stretches for 110 miles from north to 
south, and 57 miles at one point from 
east to west. In area, Cozumel is a 
shade smaller than the State of New 
Jersey. 

Before beating the drum, however, 
it would only be fair to admit that 
one fourth of this area is Caribbean 
Sea water, which produces wonderful 
fish for the table but no souls for the 
heavenly kingdom. Each of our 4,000 
parishioners, at least theoretically, 
has a square mile of land on which to 
build his house and earn his daily 
tortilla. Actually, the inhabitants are 
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grouped as follows: about 2,000 here 
on the Island of Women; about 300 
in Leona Vicario, on the mainland; 
the remainder on the scattered coco- 
nut plantations 
that fringe the 
mainland shore. 

One mark of dis- 
tinction for Cozu- 
mel is the fact that 
it is reputed to be 
the place where the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was cele- 
brated for the first time in Mexico. 
A suitable plaque to commemorate 
this great historical event is now be- 
ing engraved. 

Unfortunately, very few Masses 
followed that first Mass. It was not 
until Maryknollers came here in 1944, 
that this parish had any sort of ec- 
clesiastical stability. Add to this the 
fact that seaports usually accumulate 
the tougher elements of mankind, 
and you will realize in part what 
Maryknollers have had to contend 
with. 

When the first Maryknollers came, 
only a family or two assisted regu- 
larly at Sunday Mass. Now about 
350 go to Mass every Sunday. It is a 
real consolation to see more and more 
men filling the empty pews. 

About a hundred children now at- 
tend classes in catechism. This is only 
a third of the children of school age, 
who should be learning their prayers 
and the fundamentals of the religion 
in which they were baptized. Pulpit 
preaching on this subject is of little 
use, because the parents of the ab- 
sentees seldom come to Mass. 


OUR ADDRESS? 
It’s Easy! 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N.Y. 
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One way of bringing the Faith to 
many indifferent Catholics is to start 
a Legion of Mary. We plan.to do this 
soon, and our first project will be the 
taking of a census. 
To get accurate 
information, we 
plan to enter every 
house where there 
is a child who does 
not attend doc- 
trine class. We’ll 
continue going to that house until the 
child shows up for catechism. I’m 
sure that most of the parents will co- 
operate. 

In preparation for the novena to 
Saint Michael, the patron of Cozu- 
mel, 75 young women of the parish 
made a house-to-house collection of 
funds for painting the outside of the 
church. The most successful collector 
stood, with outstretched hand, next 
to the paymaster on pay day. 


Just before the novena I visited: 


the headquarters of the Union of 
Land and Sea Workers, the most 
powerful union in Cozumel. The offi- 
cials and men of the union accepted 
with gusto my invitation for the mem- 
bers of the union to participate in the 
novena as a group. 

In the social field, we have a long 
furrow to plow. When sickness comes 
to these people they must stay on the 
island where there is no hospital. 
Very few are rich enough to afford 
air passage to the mainland. 

One of my dreams is to start a co- 
operative on Cozumel to plant pine- 
apple. Cozumel pineapple, I will say 
unequivocally, is the best tasting 
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pineapple in the world. Only about 
four families now grow this fruit. 
Cozumel’s economy would be stable 
if it were based on large-scale plant- 
ing of pineapple, rather than on tour- 
ist trade and the chicle industry as it 
is at present. 

Something along the lines of a 
pineapple co-aperative would be a 
godsend to the people of the Cozumel 
parish. The chicle industry is slowly 
being wiped out because progress is 
being made in the development of 
synthetic chicle. And even if such 
were not the case, gathering chicle 
is back-breaking labor under con- 
ditions that are almost inhuman. 

It is most difficult to try to instill 
religious principles into the lives of 
men who must work long hours dur- 
ing days, and even weeks away from 
home in the hard and dangerous 
drudgery of extracting chicle from 
the huge sapodilla trees in the jungle. 
If these men could earn their tor- 
tillas by growing pineapple, they 
would have a much better chance of 
getting a living wage, and their work- 
ing conditions would be more con- 
ducive to morally upright lives. 

It was with a great deal of misgiv- 
ing that I planned a mission trip to 
Leona Vicario, a village in the heart 
of the chicle-gathering region on the 
mainland. Doctors and Government 
officials told me that the people of 
Leona Vicario were “impossible.” 
They told me that the village has the 
highest percentage of crime for the 
whole territory. Everybody warned 
me that it would be impossible to do 
anything with the people of Leona 
Vicario. 

Much to the consternation of the 
Catholics on Cozumel, I decided to 
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take two Sisters along on my trip to 
the “‘impossible”’ people. I asked the 
other Sisters to say some special 
prayers for the success of the parish 
visitation. 

The civil official in Leona can- 
celed an appointment in order to re- 
ceive us. He provided living quarters 
for the Sisters in one section of the 
Government administration building. 
He put Adonay, a lad of fifteen who 
came along, and myself up in another 
section of the building. In addition, 
this kind gentleman gave me the keys 
to an old chicle warehouse. It proved 
ideal for Mass, Rosary, catechism, 
baptisms, and marriages, because 
there is no church in Leona. 

Isidro Ortiz, who owns the only 
store and movie in town, invited us 
to his home for dinner. Afterwards 
the Sisters and I visited every home 
in the village, inviting the people to 
come to Rosary devotions and to 
Mass, and asking them to send their 
children to doctrine classes. 

Late that afternoon, I began to 
wonder how I was going to call all 
the people to Rosary devotions. 
There was a very small bell — cracked 
of course — that couldn’t be heard 
beyond a 50-foot radius. And there 
wasn’t a decent iron. bar in town that 
could be used as a substitute. As I 
pondered the problem — with some 
despair, I admit —I unconsciously 
put my hands in my pockets. There 
amid keys, handkerchief, coins, pills, 
pencil and paper, God had put the 
answer to my problem: a police 
whistle. It was the first time I had 
taken a police whistle on a mission 
trip, and I smiled at the way Divine 
Providence has provided me with a 
substitute for the bell. 
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There was a fair crowd for Rosary 
devotions that evening — but I had 
to blow that whistle hard on the main 
street of Leona first. I felt foolish the 
first few times I blew; but after sev- 
eral timid blasts, I became a police- 
whistle blower without any inhibi- 
tions. 

The local schoolteacher called off 
classes to enable us to use more time 
teaching doctrine to the children. By 
the grace of God and repeated visits 
to the homes, about forty children 
came faithfully to Mass, Rosary, and 
to two daily doctrine classes. 

The Sisters and I worked from be- 
fore dawn until late at night. All of 
us were hoarse after five days of this. 
But we had prepared for First Com- 
munion twenty-three children and 
eleven adults. Two couples, who had 
been living together for years without 
benefit of clergy, were married. 

Our chicle warehouse was filled for 
Mass and for the many talks we gave 
the people. One man in the congre- 
gation had not been to Mass for 
twenty-five years. The children who 
had not known any prayers learned 
to recite the Rosary and to sing a few 
simple hymns. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Ortiz, 
we had complete use of the movie 
house each night during our stay. I 
showed the colored transparencies I 
had taken during the past few years. 
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Sandwiched into the program were 
colored catechetical slides. We had 
to lift the curtain over the main door- 
way so that those outside could see 
too. We had a real captive audience; 
once inside, they couldn’t ‘get out 
even if they tried, the movie house 
was that packed. 

Whenever I could not otherwise 
shush the humming undertone of con- 
versation, I put the police whistle to 
use with a blast that vibrated the 
movie’s wooden walls. But that was 
necessary only during the showing of 
my pictures; for the religious slides, 
there was a respectful silence. 

After Mass on the sixth day, our 
time was up and we had to leave 
Leona Vicario and return to Cozu- 
mel. Many of the people asked us to 
remain for two weeks, one week; to 
leave at least the two Sisters behind 
for a while, or even one Sister. It was 
almost a tragedy to leave these good 
people so soon. The best I could prom- 
ise them was a return visit in three 
months. 

As the Sisters and I mounted the 
horse-drawn platform cars for the 
trip to the coast, the entire town 
came out to bid us good-by. The chil- 
dren cried and even hardened chicle 
gatherers had tears in their eyes. I 
couldn’t say a great deal upon leav- 
ing. All I could do was wave back at 
those “‘impossible”’ people. 





OUR LADY, MOTHER OF MANKIND_— 


“From the moment when Christ told Our Lady to see Him, 
her son, in John, she saw Christ in all Christians. She took 
her only son to her heart in all men born. She saw now but 
one Man abiding in mankind.” 

— Caryll Houselander, ‘The Reed of God”’ 


















The Bride 


Wore Horns 


BY JAMES F. HYATT 


m@ Tommy GOT MARRIED this morning. 
The ceremony took place at Saint 
Paul’s church in Sakamoto. Like 
everything else in Japan these days, 
the marriage was a mixture of East 
and West, old and new. The cere- 
mony itself was performed according 
to the Catholic ritual, but the mar- 
riage had been arranged according 
to the ancient Japanese customs. The 
groom wore a Western-style tuxedo; 
the bride was weighed down with all 
the symbolic trimmings prescribed 
by Japanese tradition. 

Tommy’s bride was treated far dif- 
ferently than a bride in the States. 
Throughout the day, she neither 
spoke nor was spoken to. Her part 
was one of submission. 

The bridal gown was a white silk 
kimono — white symbolizes death, 
the death of the bride to the family 
she was leaving. Her hair was combed 
upwards in loops, little paper horns 
were inserted into the loops, and the 
whole was covered with a veil. The 
horns indicate that women are head- 
strong (Remember! I’m explaining 
Japanese customs, not giving my own 
opinion); the veil signifies that the 
bride intends. to restrain: her will. 
The bride’s face was covered with a 
thick coating of white rice powder. 
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All told, Tommy’s 
bride looked much 
more like a doll 
than a living per- 
son. 

The couple 
looked quite 
strange, walking 
down the aisle, 
Tommy in his 
black tuxedo, and 
Camilla in her 
flowing silks. But what was more odd 
than their apparel, was their attitude 
toward one another. Obviously they 
had scarcely met before that day. All 
the arrangements had been made 
after the manner of ancient tradition. 

Tommy’s family had decided that 
it was time for him to get married. 
The family had arranged with a friend 
to act as marriage broker. The friend 
found a suitable girl and suggested 
her to Tommy’s father and mother. 
Once the broker had secured the ap- 
proval of Tommy’s parents he ap- 
proached the girl’s family. Investi- 
gations began on both sides. When 
all was found to be satisfactory, an 
engagement party was arranged and 
Tommy and Camilla met. A date for 
the wedding was set and Tommy and 
Camilla parted, to meet again on the 
way to the altar. 

Western marriage customs have 
been adopted in the cities of Japan, 
but it will be a long time before the 
country people know much of what 
Americans call a marriage of love. 

It is not a missioner’s job to change 





























Japanese customs. It is his task to -- 


teach his people the importance of 


‘the individual and the exalted posi- 


tion of women in God’splan. He 
must Christianize Japanese customs. ~ 
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Father Downs, of Erie, Pa., meets 
one of the anxious Chinese who & 
endlessly inquire in Hong Kong ™™ 
for loved ones still in China. 
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® Honc konG is a tiny island near 
the mainland of China. It now stands 
in the forward line on the edge of 
the bamboo curtain. Maryknollers in 
Hong Kong listen anxiously these 
days, for news of Maryknollers labor- 
ing within Red China. 

We experience a profound sym- 
pathy for the missioners in China, 
our own included, who are being 
persecuted as the Reds try to erase 
religion behind the bamboo curtain. 
But our admiration knows no bounds 
as we contemplate the spectacle of 
thousands of native sons and daugh- 
ters of China, facing the prospect of 
torture, the loss of all possessions, and 
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A train journeys the few miles across British territory to China’s border 


often even the loss of life itself. 

The Communists called upon 
Father Liang, a young Chinese priest, 
to apostatize. “Of course’I won’t,”’ 
he replied. Father Liang was clubbed 
into insensibility, and later shot. 

Three Chinese Sisters were called 
upon by Communists to renounce 
their religious vows, to abjure Chris- 
tianity, and to marry. Because they 
refused, the “‘people’s court” con- 
demned them to death. 

The courage of Christ is deeply 
rooted in the hearts and wills of 
Chinese Christians. Theirs is the 
power and the glory of the Faith un- 
der fire. 














Hong Kong, cut off from the Chinese mainland, depends on its 
fishing fleets. Above is the Stanley inlet near the Maryknoll house. 

















Monsignor Kupfer exchanges a passing word with a Hong Kong toy 
vendor, who guards alertly his stock from a bevy of envious boys. 
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The world may be in an uproar, 
but on every Chinese street the 
merchant still appears with his 
wares and still ekes out a living. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL’S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Pope Pius XI canonized Saint Conrad 
of Parzham some years ago, a holy 
man who dedicated his life to meet- 
ing visitors at the door of his mon- 
astery. His Holiness, in his address 
to the pilgrims who came to Rome, 
remarked that in every religious 
house the two most important posts 
are held by the superior and the 
porter. 

The Holy Father went on to ex- 
plain that the public judges a re- 
ligious house by the person who tends 
the door. As the years pass, the house 
becomes known as warm and hospi- 
table, or chilly and remote, accord- 
ing to God’s representative at the 
entrance. 

I think of this as I greet Brother 
George and his confreres at our Mary- 
knoll Seminary entrance. It reminds 
me of the important role that is 
played by the Maryknoll Brothers. 
These are young men who join our 
auxiliary group with the determina- 
tion to follow the religious life, and 
to serve at home or overseas aS co- 
operators of the Maryknoll priests. 


Maryknoll Brothers today number a 
good hundred. In all our mission 
fields — China, Japan, Africa, Ha- 
waii, South and Middle America — 
some of our Brothers are at work. The 
majority, however, serve the Lord 
in our houses of training as office as- 
sistants, carpenters, painters, masons, 
chauffeurs, and in other capacities. 

If you are a parish priest, a 
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teacher, or a person so placed that 
you have occasion to give counsel to 
young men, please suggest to them 
that they ask themselves if God per- 
chance is calling them to the Mary- 
knoll Brothers. 

Of the various qualities such young 
men should possess, the key to all is 
generous devotion to God. They 
should have a strong desire to work 
for the conversion of the world, a 
love for the needy in every land over 
the globe. With the fire of zeal in 
their hearts, every gift they have from 
God, every skill as a craftsman, all 
their enterprise and sense of respon- 
sibility will adorn their lives of spiri- 
tual dedication. 


I recall the words of simple beauty 
written to Father Price by Brother 
Bernard during our early years: 

“T have wanted to approach you 
about consecrating myself to our 
sweet and loving Mother for the re- 
maining portion of my life. She it is 
who induced me to leave the world 
and its pleasures and amusements. 
I thank God for being here.” 

Brother Bernard’s period of dedi- 
cation was brief; he met death in an 
accident after but two years in reli- 
gion. Out of America’s homes, God 
will send many other fine young men, 
if you will join us in the quest. 



































This month’s fiction story 


Flickering candles pierced the 
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darkness like a myriad of fireflies 


BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 


@ A HANDSOME COUPLE were Fer- 
nando and Carlotta. Their wedding 
at Holy Family Church in the Mexi- 
can capital had been the social event 
of the year. They had wealth, beauty, 
talents, and a host of friends to wish 
them well. Everyone prophesied for 
them a future full of happiness. 

The only cloud on their horizon 
after five years of married life was 
the fact that they had no children. 
Daily they prayed before a little, 
carved image of the Virgin, asking 
that God would favor them with a 
child. Their prayers were answered 
when a beautiful little daughter came 
into the world. They named her 
Graciela, because she came as a gift 
from heaven. 
© Fernando loved little Graciela with 
". deep and tender devotion. He had a 
constant fear that his precious and 
‘ Movely daughter might suffer some 
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harm while he was away from home. 
He was never so happy as when he 
returned from the office to find the 
child healthy and cooing in her crib. 

As a young man, Fernando had al- 
ways been devout. But when years 
brought increasing business success, 
and association with men of ques- 
tionable ethics, he grew lukewarm in 
the practice of his religion. This was 
a trial for Carlotta. To her entreaties 
that he accompany her to Sunday 
Mass, he began to find excuses. He 
became irritable when the subject of 
religion was mentioned. Carlotta 
could not understand this side of his 
character. And, although Fernando 
showed his wife every evidence that 
he still loved her, yet their only com- 
mon interest was Graciela. 

One morning the nurse came to 
Carlotta to say that the child was 
sick. Fever had set in, and the little 
girl tossed to and fro on her bed. A 
physician was instantly summoned. 
Fernando was notified at once; and 
he raced home from the office, ex- 
cited and irrational. 

‘“‘What have you done to my 
daughter?” he demanded of his wife. 
“Why was she not more carefully 
tended?” 

“What do you think it is, Doctor, 
typhoid?” 

“No, senor, it is not typhoid. It is 
— I may as well tell you what I fear 
— poliomyelitis.” 

‘What! Infantile paralysis? No, 
that’s impossible. I won’t believe it. 
Doctor, you must cure her. I will not 
have her a cripple.” 

“T shall do my best, senor.” 

Graciela survived the illness, but 
her legs were useless. She had to be 
carried or wheeled about from place 
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to place. Fernando declared himself 
an unbeliever because of his daugh- 
ter’s affliction. . 

“Why should God afflict my little 
girl so terribly? If God were good, 
He would not permit such a dreadful 
thing to happen. No! All this talk 
about a good God is a lot of non- 
sense, fit only for silly women.” 

“See!”’ he said walking to the niche 
in the wall opposite their daughter’s 
bed. He took the little image of the 
Virgin and dashed it to the floor 
where it splintered into many pieces. 
Grinding the fragments with his heel, 
he walked out of the room, saying, 
“That’s what I think of religion.” 

Graciela was then eight years old. 
She loved both parents deeply and 
sensed the gulf that separated them. 
Why had her father destroyed the 
little statue of the Virgin which she 
loved so much? Why did he no longer 
come. to hear her evening prayers? 
Those were the deep, sad thoughts 
of this sensitive child as she lay awake 
at night. Her mother never failed to 
ask her to pray for her daddy. He 
needed grace badly. 

One day some friends suggested 
to Fernando the idea of taking his 
daughter to Lourdes. At first he re- 
jected the idea as unworthy of con- 
sideration. But he relented after he 
saw the eagerness in his daughter’s 
eyes whenever Lourdes was men- 
tioned. 

With the highest hopes, Carlotta 
prepared for the journey to the fa- 
mous Grotto. Her prayers were for 
Fernando’s conversion, as much as 
for the restoration of Graciela’s 
health. She would, however, leave 
all in God’s hands. 

Who can describe the emotions of 
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a visitor who assists for the first time 
at the evening services at Lourdes? 
The rows of sufferers on their cots 
awaiting the passing of the Sacra- 
mental Christ to bless them; the pro- 
cession which winds its way around 
the large plaza in front of the great 
basilica; the myriad of flickering 
candles that pierce the darkness like 
thousands of fireflies; the mighty 
chorus that rises from thousands of 
devout pilgrims singing, “Ave, Ave, 
Ave, Maria’ —all these sights and 
sounds filled Carlotta’s heart to over- 
flowing. Graciela was in a transport 
of joy. But Fernando pretended to be 
unmoved by this mighty manifesta- 
tion of faith. 

If Graciela wished to be lowered 
into the cold waters of the miracu- 
lous spring he would not oppose her 
wish, provided the doctor would as- 
sure him that no harm would result. 
This assurance was readily given, 
with the added suggestion that if 
Fernando would have faith, the Vir- 
gin might work the desired cure. 

There was no miracle and there 
was no cure. So it was with heavy 
hearts that the family returned to 
Mexico. Fernando was convinced that 
he was right in rejecting all miracles. 
Carlotta and Graciela were resigned 
to the will of God. 

As a memento of the visit, Graciela 
carried back with her a little statue 
of the Lourdes Virgin to fill the emp- 
ty niche in her room. Her father did 
not oppose her wishes, thinking con- 
sent would soften the disappointment 
of the trip. 

Back again in her own room, 
Graciela placed the statuette of the 
Virgin in the niche opposite her bed 
where she could always see it. She 
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felt a peace of soul greater than she 
had ever known before. Her room 
became a grotto — her Lourdes. 

One evening, as Graciela was say- 
ing her prayers before the little shrine 
she uttered a piercing scream. Car- 
lotta and Fernando, terrified, rushed 
to her room. 

“Oh Mother, the Virgin. See! ’m 
cured. Look at my legs. I can move 
them. Lift me out of bed, please. I 
want to walk.” 

“‘Nonsénse, child,” said Fernando, 
“it was just a nightmare.” 

“No, Daddy, it was the Virgin,” 


‘insisted Graciela. “She told me to 


walk. She is still smiling and looking 
at me. She wants me to walk.” 

Both Carlotta and Fernando looked 
at the little statue, but they saw 
nothing unusual about it. However, 
they lifted the child from the bed and 
placed her on her feet. To their 
amazement, they saw that the little 
limbs were healthy and strong; no 
longer were they the shriveled legs 
of a paralytic. 

Who could deny the miracle? It 
had happened almost before their 
very eyes and in their own home. 
There was Graciela standing erect, 
confident and smiling, taking step 
after step toward the little shrine 
opposite her bed. 

“TI want to thank the Virgin for 
hearing our prayers. Come, Mother 
— come, Daddy — let us kneel down 
together.” 

Fernando, humbled and shaken, 
knelt before the statue, alongside his 
wife and daughter. Pride and unbe- 
lief were washed from his soul in an 
instant. It was clear to him then that 
God rejects the proud but gives His 
grace to the humble. 























The 
Midnight 


Serenade 





BY JEROME P. GARVEY 


@ OsvaALpo GoMEz, first came to our 
rectory here in Molina, Chile, a few 
years ago. He was a bit under the 
weather, and looking for a meal. 
Osvaldo insisted on giving us a con- 
cert before we fed him. He enter- 
tained us for over an hour with some 
very fine songs. 

From time to time since then we 
have run into Osvaldo. Once he got 
in touch with us to get him out of 
jail. The charge was not serious: dis- 
turbing the peace by singing too 
loudly in public. Osvaldo is not a 
bad character, but early in life he 
took to drinking and just cannot seem 
to break the habit. Lack of any real 
family life got him started. He drifted 
from one job to another, with 
never a home to which to return. He 
visited us regularly, but would not 
accept a meal until he had first given 
us a concert. 

His wanderings once took him to 
Santiago. There by some magic he 
got on an amateur radio program. 
Osvaldo never forgot the event. And 
when he got back this way, he in- 
troduced his act just as the announ- 
cer had done on the radio: 
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“‘Ladies and Gentlemen, through 
the courtesy of the World Radio, you 
are about to hear the voice of that 
well-known and.popular singer of 
Chilean ballads, the one and only 
Osvaldo Gomez.” 

As he sang, it was easy to realize 
he had improved over the years and 
had added a great number of songs 
to his repertoire. 

Osvaldo’s most recent visit to 
these parts was the other night. We 
were in bed, sound asleep, when we 
heard the National Anthem being 
sung in a rich voice. Once awake, 
there came the thought, “Osvaldo 
is back.” Sure enough, he was. He 
made a fine speech, dedicating his 
songs to the North American Fathers, 
who always received him with open 
arms, even though he might have 
hoisted a few. Then he sang song after 
song, dedicating a special song to 
each one of us by name. 

We were afraid he would be out 
there all night. But after a final ded- 
ication, Osvaldo wandered off. We 
expected him to come back the next 
morning, but have not seen or heard 
from him since. 
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Babies die there at an alarming rate 


BY JOSEPH J. O’NEILL 


@ EVERY SOLDIER knows the weary 
expression, “Hurry up and wait.” 
Such a phrase might easily be ap- 
plied to the life of a missioner. For 
six months in Arequipa, Peru, we 
hurried with our Spanish lessons, 
waiting with impatience for the day 
that would take us to our respective 
mission. On receiving the green light 
we waited for boats, we waited for 
planes, we waited for trains 

After about two wecks of hurrying 
and waiting, four haggard travelers 
finally reached their destination 
Riberalta, in the Pando Vicariate 
of Bolivia. Father Larry Burns was 
on hand to meet us at the airport 
with his vellow jeep As we rolled 


through Riberalta’s muddy streets 
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mariy of the inhabitants gave us 
friendly waves of welcome. Many ran 
from their homes to look at Fathers 
Dyer and Ruck to see if the priests 
were as tall as they had heard. 
Monsignor Danehy was on hand to 
welcome us officially as the jeep 
pulled up at the mission. Soon Father 
Ruck was assigned to Ethea, Father 
Dyer to San Jose; Brother Anthony 
was appointed Vicariate Procurator. 
I was assigned to one of the parishes 
here in Riberalta. It did not take us 
long to settle down and get to work 
Riberalta is the largest town in the 
Department of the Beni (population 
about 8.000). From the air, it looks 
like a dazzling, crazy quilt of pampa 


am punele winding rivers and im 
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credibly drab houses. Riberalta has 
no newspaper, no advertising signs, 
no paved streets. Yet to these people 
the main street of Riberalta is like 
Broadway with all its trimmings. 
Numerous factors 
combine to. make 
this a town of dis- 
tinction. 

It is the termi- 
nal center for the 
crude rubber that 
is shipped by plane 
from the Beni. It 
has one of the finest hospitals in Bo- 
livia. It is a place where children can 
play all day long in muddy streets 
and not have to worry about clean- 
ing their shoes because they wear 
none. Within an hour’s plane ride 
from Riberalta one can find Indians 
who still hunt with poison arrows. 
Any Riberaltan can pick orchids free 
in the nearby jungle, but must spend 
much time cleaning possessions that 
are forever being coated by mildew. 
It rains in Riberalta for six months 
of the year. 

My first week in Riberalta was 
spent visiting the people who live in 
a section called Baranca. These 
people are the poorest of the poor, 
living close to the banks of the Beni 
River in small adobe huts with 
thatched roofs and clay floors. There 
are about 200 families in Baranca. I 
had seen poverty in the States, but 
here among these people I saw the 
nearest thing to perfect poverty. Al- 
though these people live in slums 


Occasionally we receive an 

anonymous offering without 

name or address, so we are un- 

able to acknowledge. If you do 

not receive an acknowledg- 

ment of your letter, please let 
us know. 
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they are always cheerful and gay, 

ready with smiles and friendly greet- 

ings. As I walked along I saw women 

washing by the well, men repairing 

their canoes and cleaning their rifles. 
All were laughing 

_and chatting. I 
saw colored wash- 
ing spread out on 
the green grass. In 
such a quaint and 
lively atmosphere 
I almost forgot the 
poverty. 

The plight of these natives is up- 
setting. Their future does not look 
bright. In terms of life, the children 
pay most heavily. Youngsters have 
little resistance against disease; it is 
not uncommon to bury three little 
tots in one day. Most of the children 
cannot read or write, have little food 
in their stomachs, and only a few 
tattered bits of cloth to wear. Very 
few of these young people get a 
chance to go to school. The stark 
poverty of the families turns the 
children into partial breadwinners 
at a very early age. The proverbial 
wolf must be kept away from the 
door. The parents would love to see 
their Johnnies and Marys get at least 
some education; but the undernour- 
ished children can’t make good stu- 
dents. 

Baranca’s children play all day; 
they roam about in an adult’s world, 
are always comfortably dirty and are 
guaranteed no better future than 
their parents. 


Orr BROTHERHOOD of Christ indeed is greater than that of blood; for 
brotherhood of blood shows a likeness of body only, but the brotherhood of Christ 
shows a oneness of heart and soul, as it is written, ‘There was one heart and one 


soul in the multitude of believers fel 


Si Mexenw 








Lao Tung, 
the Trinket Man 


BY SYLVIO R. GILBERT 


@ My FIRsT mission assignment was 
to Antung, in Manchuria. When I 
examined the parish records, I came 
across the name of Lao Tung — with 
a notation attached to the page stat- 
ing that he was in jail. 

Two months later I heard that Lao 
Tung had been released and was look- 
ing for someone to give him a new 
start in life. I called him in and asked 
if he would like to go into business. 
I offered to advance him the money 
to become a peddler if he would re- 
main within limits, and bring back 
the names of any Catholics he met. 
Lao Tung jumped at the opportu- 
nity. He hurried home and returned 
-with two baskets and a bamboo pole. 

With the $2.50 I gave him, Lao 
Tung bought a few earrings, brace- 
lets, and other cheap jewelry, I filled 
theremaining space in his basketsiwith 
catechisms, medals, and a few holy 
pictures. On the lapel of his blue 
gown, I pinned a large medal. And 
with my best wishes and blessings, 
Lao Tung started out to take a cen- 
sus of the parish. 

The trinkets were a must because 
Chinese custom prescribes that, as 
a rule, peddlers are the only strangers 
admitted into homes. The conspic- 
uous medal on Lao Tung’s gown was 
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evidence of the religion he professed, 
and it would draw the attention of 
Catholics. The plan worked well. 

Once when Lao Tung was about 
twenty miles from the mission, he 
noticed a cave on the hillside. Enter- 
ing, he found an old couple living 
there. Both were well beyond the 
three-quarter-century mark. When 
they saw his medal, they asked: “Is 
a priest living nearby? Would any 
priest be humble enough to pay us 
a visit?” 

I went back with Lao Tung, and 
said Mass in the cave. The old couple 
were given Viaticum and anointed. 
While I gave them the last blessing, 
I noticed that tears welled up in the 
eyes of the old man and his wife. 
They told me that they had been liv- 
ing alone in the cave for years. 

In more prosperous times this man 
and woman had raised a large family. 
Gradually the children married and 
went to live with their in-laws. Hard 
times had come upon the couple and 
they were reduced to living in a cave. 
They were both too old and too feeble 
to travel any distance. Their big hope 
was that they would be able to re- 
ceive the sacraments before the end, 
that God would give them the oppor- 
tunity of fortifying their souls with 
the Bread of Life. 

My reformed friend, Lao Tung 
took only two months, and it cost me 
only $2.50, to make the most com- 
plete and thorough census of the par- 
ish that had ever been taken. 

Years later I was telling this story 
to one of my friends in the States. I 
had just finished, when my friend 
smiled. 

“Did Lao Tung bring back the 
change?” asked my friend. 
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MARYKNOLL’S GENERAL WRITES 
A BOOK 





The Early Days of Maryknoll is a 
complete and authentic story of the 
first Maryknoll decade. Every page 
of the book possesses a sparkle that 
provides delightful reading. 


Novelty Note Cards with a missionary flavor— 
full color designs on fine quality paper. 
30 cards and envelopes boxed......... $1.00 
10 cards and envelopes packaged...... 

#201 Assorted designs 

#209 Thy Sons Shall Come 


Letter Paper 24 decorated sheets and 24 plain 
sheets with lined envelopes packed in an 
.00 


RUNACIUE BDKe sc cco. Awa dances oe $1 
12 decorated sheets and 12 plain sheets 
wrapped in cellophane package......... 60c 


#2255 Chinese Proverbs 


Little Little Cards designed for varied uses: 

notes, gifts, announcements. 

Box 75c Package 40c 
area -oi envi NS ow nino droits #231A 





The Adventures of Wu Han of Korea. 
is a “thriller diller’” that captures 
the attention of all age levels. In this 
book Father Nevins allows his hero 
Wu Han to have many a harrowing 
experience. Dodd Mead $2.50 


Pacific Hopscotch by Maryknoll’s 
Sister Maria Del Rey is a vivid fast- 
moving account of her visits to 
missions in the Pacific. This is an 
intimate glimpse into the life of the 
Maryknoll Sisters on their Asiatic 
missions. Scribner $3.00 


Sister Just’s new book Immortal Fire 
is a missionary classic. In each cen- 
tury from the days of St. Paul to our 
own times a dominant missionary 
character holds the scene and all 
other activity is presented in relation 
to this outstanding personality. 
Herder $7.50 


Please send 


Nome. 


Address. 



























The author (left) and Father Good help a bashful father face the camera 


How does a missioner 
make out landmarks 
in pitch darknéss? 


BY JOHN M. SCHIFF 


@ Here in Arrica a sick call is al- 
ways an adventure. There is usually 
the likelihood that the destination 
may not be reached, and the possi- 
bility that the return will prove im- 
possible. Both of these outcomes came 
close to happening last week, when 
I made a motorcycle trip to Burere, 
about twenty miles south of Masonga 
mission. 

Twenty miles on a motorcycle is 
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The Race with the Sun 





just a short hop on a road, but no 
one would dignify the footpaths and 
the cow trails in this part of Africa 
by calling them roads. 

The first ten miles were bumpy, 
but uneventful. Then I came to a 
dried-up river that has steep banks. 
I said a short prayer and let my 
guardian angel take over. I got to the 
other side, still in one piece and with 
the motor still running. 

About three miles farther on I was 
stopped by another dried-out river. 
I saw immediately that even a guar- 
dian angel would object to trying 
that one. A hundred yards or so up- 
stream, the banks had a gentler slope. 
The motor konked out at the bottom, 
and I couldn’t push the machine up 
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the other bank. A 
native popped up 
out of nowhere and 
helped. 

The next eight 
miles were simple; I 
just had to dodge 
rocks; keep from 
slipping in the sand; 
and try to make my- 
self thinner, so as_ ,, 
to avoid being torn by the thorn trees 
that lined the path. But then I came 
to an open plain that was just a sea 
of mud. It happened suddenly; the 
motorcycle slipped — and I was 
sprawled out in the mud. 

Finally I teached the catechist’s 
house. He told me that the sick 
woman lived but a short distance 
away. The short distance turned out 
to be three miles. 

I entered Teresa’s hut to find her 
near the end, though her mind was 
as sharp as a whip. After the Last 
Rites, I addressed a few words of ex- 
planation to the non-Christian na- 
tives who had gathered to see what 
they thought was the Padre’s magic. 

When I returned to the catechist’s 
house, I found about twenty people 
who wanted to go to confession. That 
done, I opened a can of pears, 
quenched my thirst, and set out. 

The sun was heading West and I 
remembered that my battery was 
low; that meant that I would have to 
get back to the mission before dark. 
I took a wrong turn on the way and, 
just as I was turning around, a na- 
tive came up and told me that there 


SPECIAL FUND 


To be hungry hurts just as much 
in Asia, as in America or Europe. 
Our Lord, knowing it, ordered us 
to feed the hungry. From the 
Maryknoll Charity Fund our mis- 
sioners feed tens of thousands 
of starving folks. Your donation 
to the Fund will make you part- 
ners of our missioners overseas. 
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was avery sick 
woman in a nearby 
village. With a quick 
glance at the sun, I 
offered to go and 
give her the Last 
Rites. Funny that I 
took a wrong turn. 
Or was it? 

Once again I was 
on my way. I 
asked directions about fifty times, 
from different natives, and became 
more confused with each different 
set of directions. The sun was still 
moving westward and I knew that it 
was going to be a close finish. 

Then I heard a bicycle bell. Turn- 
ing, I saw a native who told me that 
a pagan woman in the vicinity wanted 
to be baptized. Well, I had lost the 
race with the sun; and anyway, I had 
come to Africa for just such occasions. 
Once inside the hut I learned that 
the woman wanted baptism, pro- 
vided her husband would agree. He 
didn’t! I told a Christian to baptize 
her if perchance her husband should 
change his mind. 

As I started out once more, the 
sun was just beginning to set. Dark- 
ness came quickly when I was still 
about ten miles from the mission. As 
a precaution I threw the motor into 
first and just crawled along. How I 
stayed on the trail is a mystery. Mak- 
ing out landmarks in pitch darkness 
is the neatest trick of the week. 

However, I soon found myself on 
the road leading to the mission, and 
reached home safely. 


(OAKE CARE, O Christian, to give hospitality equally to all men, lest perhaps 
the man you shut your door to and treat inhumanely, should be Christ Himself.” 





— Saint Augustine 




















The lovely California missions, twenty-one in number, distributed along 
El Camino Real from above San Francisco to below Los Angeles, are 
among America's best treasures. Santa Borbora, which appears 
above, is today a great center for modern Franciscan activity and for 
historical research, particularly on the life of Fray Junipero Serra. 
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The California Missions 


Stim: Spaniard, gray-robed friar — 
Feather, gauntlet, incense fire. 
Picturesque the painted, romantic the armed, 
But loved and trusted the one who farmed, 
Who planned and built and taught to pray 
The men who walked the King’s Highway. 
The Indian, his harvest; the Spaniard, his toil; 
The glory of a golden land, his holy spoil. 
When time and tide sift the wheat from the chaff 
The man of peace and of prayer will laugh. 
For the smoke of his incense mounted high 
And still broods blue in a California sky. 
The feather, the gauntlet are laid aside, 
But thuribles still in that land swing wide. 
— Marie Fischer 





In the halcyon days of their 

foundation, the California 

missions grew through the 
self-sacrifice of the Spanish friars 
and the simple devotion of the In- 
dian neophytes. The Padres gave 
the Indians spiritual prosperity 
and helped them in a material 
way, too. Monumental achieve- 
ments! Later the missions were de- 
spoiled and tyrannized over by the 
clumsy, the greedy, and the selfish. 
Now, in our day, we see their glory 
in retrospect. Catholic and non- 
Catholic are awed by their beauty. 
The great, selfless Padre Junipero 
Serra lives again, as does this 
whole astounding chapter in the 
world apostolate of the Church. 





: Carmel Mission (above) was 
& “™W Serra’s best beloved. There he 
lle died. Lett is San Luis Obispo. 
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AMERICA WAS PIONEERED 
BY MISSIONERS 
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San Bonaventura Mission (above) is Our Lady of Guadalupe fiesta in Los 
near Ventura, California. The young- Angeles. Mexico’s costumes blend * 
sters at the right helped celebrate gracefully with the old missions. aad 











EDITORIAL: 


The First Forty Years 


MARYKNOLL, 


@ THe Buessincs of forty years be- 
stowed on Maryknoll and the achieve- 
ments of forty years turned in by 
Maryknoll; this double record might 
make quite an impressive litany if 
it could be revealed. It cannot be, 
for much of it is hidden in the grate- 
ful hearts of Maryknoll men and 
women scattered all over the globe; 
much is the secret of the many friends 
in the homeland who have helped 
Maryknoll’s work; much is the in- 
articulate treasure of the many souls 
from Manchuria to Africa whom 
Maryknoll’s workers have helped in 
turn. 

Much, of course, is known only to 
God; for even to direct participants 
in the work much remains unknown. 
It is not easy to comprehend and an- 
alyze one of God’s spiritual projects, 
take that project, trace its many 
providential sources, track down its 
far-reaching effects. Much of the 
double story, when all is said, is very 
hard to know. 

Beyond a doubt, the lavish bless- 
ings greatly outstripped the little ac- 
complishments. God’s gifts to a work 
and God’s returns from a work evi- 
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dently should stand in some mutual 
relation; but it can scarcely be hoped 
that they will always correspond in 
exact proportion, particularly in the 
early stages of a brand-new enter- 
prise. Maryknoll has been very rich 
in blessings all these years. A full and 
prompt return for all these benefits 
would have required a major per- 
formance indeed. 

On the other hand, Maryknoll is 
still young, still essentially beginning, 
still with its real future very much 
ahead of it as a long-term worker in 
fields afar. A mission organization, 
by the nature of its work, must deal 
with, think in, centuries. Time will 
surely be accorded, therefore, in 
which to profit by the blessings, put 
them to work, realize on God’s in- 
vestments to some commensurate 
level. Maryknollers have always be- 
lieved that the sooner this can be 
done, the better. They seldom think 
of the proportion between their priv- 
ileges and their performances with- 
out recalling a favorite admonition 
of Bishop’ James Anthony Walsh, 
their co-founder. 

“The goodness of God to Mary- 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


No people in the world are far away if you travel by airplane as 
do these young Maryknollers who are dedicating their lives to 
promote the ideal: The world belongs to Christ. If you would 
like to share in taking Christ to the far corners of the world, may 
we suggest that you read page 40 of this issue. Your prayers 
and support will make you partners in their work for Christ. 
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knoll,” he never tired of repeating, 
“should make us afraid.” 

It was part of God’s providential 
design that Maryknoll’s work began 
when it did. Born on the eve of a 
distinctly apostolic age, the Society 
was helped and inspired by the ris- 
ing, swelling, and increasing of the 
great world mission movement of 
which it became a part. The priests 
and people of the United States found 
foreign missions an opportune devel- 
opment, and showed that by an aston- 
ishingly generous support. The voca- 
tions came from all over the country, 
not all at once but in increasing 
streams, and more or less, one may 
presume, as Maryknoll was able to 
digest them. 

Maryknoll’s mission army did not 
consist only of Xaviers; it did not 
always flash through the opposition 
like a Notre Dame football team. In 
most mission undertakings, there are 
advances and reverses, and consid- 
erable dogged holding-on. Perma- 
nently significant was the way in 
which one question was answered. 

To start a foreign missign is to go 
out looking for trouble — God’s 
trouble; alien people, unknown civ- 
ilizations, new procedures, uphill 
work. How would young Americans 
react to such trouble? Well, they had 
the vocation, and it came from God. 
No one of them stood around as idle 
as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean. Best discovery of all was a 
mistake in the original equation; the 
people of mission lands were not alien 
at all, but simply long-lost members 
of the family, strayed children, 
brothers. Maryknollers adopted, 
championed, and — even much more 
loved them. 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 

‘by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


Forty years ago Maryknoll was a 
brave little dream; today it is an 
institution, established, accepted, 
healthy, vigorous. Many things have 
happened in the meantime, and each 
event has its own interesting expla- 
nation. The goodness of God is the 
best explanation for everything. It 
is the true, simple, adequate reason 
for every bit of Maryknoll’s progress, 
for every good development in its 
life, whether as regards favors re- 
ceived.for itself, or benefits passed on 
to others around the world. Mary- 
knoll is grateful for the goodness of 
God in all its manifestations. And this 
goodness of God still makes Mary- 
knollers afraid. 

— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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The nearest mission was six years away 


BY MAURICE A. FEENEY 


@I HAD NOT seen my neighbor, 
Father Joe Lavin in six years. His 
mission is separated from mine by 
thirty-three miles of mountain road, 
running along the barren country on 
the Pacific coast of South China. Be- 
fore starting on this trip to Father 
Lavin’s, I thought I’d play safe and 
obtain a travel permit from the new 
“Liberation Army.” 

I was disappointed when my re- 
quest was refused with these words: 
“No such permit is now necessary. 
We now control all China; anybody 
can go anywhere without permit or 
trouble.” 

The first stage of the trip was made 
in the back seat of a taxi-bike. It’s 
not the best means of transportation, 
but it’s a lot better than walking. The 
Chinese who was doing the pumping 
was a local man, a hard-working 
father of a family, who is always hus- 
tling to make the wherewithal to put 
his two children through high school. 
It is always a pleasure for me to direct 
some work and wages his way. He 
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agreed to take me as far as New Mar- 
ket, nine miles distant. 

We had traveled two miles when 
we came to the ancient ferry that 
crosses a small bay. The tide was out, 
and the ferry could not come all the 
way into the landing place; so we 
had to walk barefoot over muddy 
rocks and through knee-deep water, 
to get aboard the ferry. The rocks 
were encrusted with little oysters on 
the half shell — said shells were sharp 
as razors. The least slip meant leav- 
ing a trail of blood. 

Arrived at the other side, we had 
to walk through more cold water and 
then along a three-foot-wide mud 
bank. I needed all the width to pick 
and slide my way along. But women 
— loaded with big bundles of moun- 
tain grass — were coming in the op- 
posite direction, and had to be by- 
passed on that slippery trail. Those 
women earn their living by carrying 
grass for the salt makers. The grass is 
used as fuel under huge cauldrons of 
ocean water, which is kept boiling 
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until only encrusted salt remains. 

Two hours later we arrived at New 
Market and went into a shop where 
the bike rider was acquainted. It was 
a shop that sold rice wine, and I put 
away a few ounces of the stock-in- 
trade to drive away the chill that had 
resulted from exposure to the icy 
water of the bay. As it turned out 
there was no transportation to be had, 
so the bike rider volunteered to take 


me to the next town. But he asked. 


me to pay him in advance; he wished 
to leave the money in safe-keeping 
with his friend, the shopkeeper, rather 
than risk carrying anything so valu- 
able over a bandit-infested trail. 

Arrived at Sand Head Canal, I 
used the letter of introduction that 
the shopkeeper had kindly provided. 
This letter procured a sailboat trip 
across a mile stretch of ocean. The 
captain went out of his way after we 
landed to guide me to a place where 
I could hire a bike taxi to complete 
the trip. The last few miles of the 
journey went by swiftly. 

I found Father Lavin’s mission 
compound full of activity. A volley- 
ball game was in progress. The teams 
were composed of soldiers from the 
“Liberation Army” and one ringer— 
a soldier from the Army of the Lord, 
Father Rocco Franco. Father Franco 
is on friendly terms with everybody. 

Father Lavin has the reputation 
of being a fighting man in the poor 
man’s corner. His door is open day 
and night, to hear the complaints 
of the downtrodden. Once let him 
get a grip on a case, and nothing can 
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loosen his grip till justice is done. 

I stayed four days and was treated 
like a king. The day before I left, a 
friend of Father Lavin’s brought him 
a basket of most delicious fruit. The 
friend had just returned from a port 
city and would not dream of coming 
back without a present for the pas- 
tor. Never did apples and oranges 
taste so good. 

An early start was made for the re- 
turn trip, so as to catch the ferry. 
But the best-laid plans of mice and 
men did not pan out. I arrived at 
the ferry landing fifteen minutes too 
late. In no time, however, we found 
a boat that was crossing for the mar- 
ket day. Our boat passed the ferry 
and beat it across by ten minutes. 

Soon I was again traveling the 
lonely mountain road, where rob- 
bery is known to be no uncommon 
occurrence. On a bleak stretch of 
road, we were suddenly stopped by 
four armed men and told to put our 
hands up. The men were members 
of the underground, and demanded to 
know how many “Liberation” sol- 
diers were in the town we had just 
come from. I told them that it was 
none of my business; that I was a 
Spiritual Father from the Catholic 
mission. Fortunately I had no travel 
permit from the “Liberation Army,” 
for them to find when they searched 
me. 

And so we passed on — none the 
worse for our little holdup. We were, 
in fact, ‘a little wiser; deciding to 
travel without permits from either 
side in this crazy war. 


«ec 
“We cannot wish men to be unhappy so that we may have a chance to show our 
mercy. You give bread to a poor man; it would be far better if no one went hungry, 


and such help was not needed. Do away with misery.” 


— Saint Augustine 











The Maryknoll Family 


@ THE Hum of the Miserere broke the 
silence as the procession passed into 
the cemetery. For the six boys from 
Maryknoll’s school in Puno, Peru, it 
was a rare privilege to carry the cof- 
fin, as the body of Father Thomas 
Carey was transferred from its tempo- 
rary grave and placed beneath a fine 
monument. 

Father Carey was killed when the 
truck on which he traveled turned 
over. Indians still honor his memory 
by adorning the spot with flowers. 

At Maryknoll we remember his 
mother’s words, when she was told of 
the death of her son: “I gave Tom to 
God when he first entered Maryknoll. 
His divine will be done!” 


MARYKNOLLER;S, their friends, and 
relatives are reminded in these trou- 
bled times of the words of Christ: 
“You shall be witnesses unto me in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
part of the earth.” 

Two Maryknoll Bishops and nearly 
a score of Maryknoll priests, Brothers, 
and Sisters in the Far East have, or 
are sharing, the distinction of being 
like Saint Paul, in prison as witnesses 
for Christ. Special Masses are being 
offered for Maryknollers suffering 
for Christ. Priests here at the Center 
have volunteered to spell each other 
in all-night adoration, once a month 
for this intention. 


FATHER JOHN DeEveR, one of Mary- 
knoll’s earliest, closest, and most 
loyal friends, passed to his reward 
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recently. The Devers were shoe- 
makers, and John kept at his last 
until his three brothers were well on 
their way in their studies for the 
priesthood. At last he himself‘started 
studying; he was ordained at the age 
of thirty-five. He and his brother, 
Father Vincent Dever, were famous 
for the many vocations they fostered. 
When Father Vincent was teaching 
at Maryknoll in the early days, he 
had already sent 80 boys and girls 
to the priesthood and to the religious 
life. Father John is said to have been 
responsible, under God for more than 
200 vocations. 

Father Dever rarely missed a De- 
parture Day, and he usually brought 
along a group of boys, all vocational 
prospects. Usually on those occa- 
sions; he left a substantial gift. He 
gave graciously, asked for nothing. 


Miss JuLIA Warp, the “Lady Boun- 
tiful’’ of the early days when friends 
and their gifts counted so much for 
Father Price and Father Walsh, also 
died not long ago. She had been in- 
troduced to Maryknoll back in 1912, 
by Bishop Dunn, ‘of New York. Miss 
Ward conducted a fashionable dress- 
making establishment catering to the 
elite. She had worked her way up 
and accumulated quite a fortune — 
only to lose it all in the depression. 

When Maryknoll was getting its 
start in life, this Lady Bountiful more 
than once filled the larder of the 
Maryknoll family. She paid in full 
for the first chapel ever built on Sun- 
set Hill. Many of Maryknoll’s achieve- 
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ments overseas are the work of her 
and other Lady Bountifuls who have 
taken such a generous interest in 
Maryknoll’s efforts to win the world 
for Christ. 


Odds and Ends 


“How your magazine makes the 
rounds,” writes Fred G. Gorman, 
from Boston. “After reading it, we 
remail it to Sister Malone in North 
Wales. She must have then mailed 
the magazine to England, and the 
party in England mailed it to Mr. 
Francis Colgan in Eire. 


‘*He in turn found our address on’ 
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Chinese Communists are turning 
their attention to one of the religious 
societies in Hong Kong, the Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America 
(Maryknoll). Following the usual 
pattern of the Reds, they charge that 
the missioners are all engaged in sab- 
Otage activities against China. They 
have already allotted three agents to 
specialize in the ‘detection’ of mem- 
bers of this society.” 

Father Maurice Ahern, Maryknoll 
Missioner from Chicago, now sta- 
tioned in Hong Kong who sent us 
the above clipping, writes: “Inter- 
esting, to say the least! I’m glad I 
made out my will!’ 


it and sent me the en- 
closed letter (see below). 
Your magazine made six 
contacts and in the end 
came back as a subscrip- 
tion. 

“T alsossend your little 
magazine to Father John 
Coenders, a missioner in 
the Philippines.” 

Wrote Mr. Francis Col- 
gan, from Cherryfield, 
Curragh, County Kildare, 
Eire: “If possible I would 
like to become a sub- 
scriber to the Maryknoll 
Mission publication. I got 
a copy from a friend in 
England on which your 
name appears. 

“Tt is a very beautiful 
little book. I have all my 
life taken a keen interest 
in Roman Catholic Mis- 
sions all over the world.” 


From-a Chinese maga- 
zine in Hong Kong: “The 








Loller of the Month 





Thousands of interesting letters 
come to us monthly. The following 
is voted the ‘‘letter of the month.”’ 


Reverend and dear Father, 


The other day at the place where I work, one 
of the fellows had a copy of your magazine, and 
I asked him if I might read it. He said, ‘‘Sure!”’ 
After reading it I said, ‘‘If I ever get a chance to 
help those Fathers, I will!’ 


Little did I realize that the boys at that very 
moment were taking up a collection for me, on 
account of my being off sick for a number of 
weeks. Well, Father, I am getting better by the 
grace of God, and I want you to take the $25 
and buy a crucifix for one of the Fathers who 
is struggling in South America, or something 
else if it is more needed. I would like to have a 
feeling that I helped in a small way to bring 
Christ to new souls. 


Indeed, just writing you this letter has made 


" me very happy. Father, I will remember all of 


you in my prayers. May God give all of you 
strength to carry on! 
B.W.F., MMlinois 

















HE NEEDS YOU 


THIS PAGE offers you a share in a great enterprise. It indicates 
an active part you can play in spreading the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 


1. You can provide facilities for training a young American to 
help others to help themselves. 


2. Your missioner will preach, teach, baptize, attend the dying. 
He will represent Our Lord and you in feeding the hungry, in 
clothing the naked, in comforting those in sorrow, in burying 
the dead. 


3. By making it possible for a young American to become a 
foreign-mission priest, you will share in his Masses, his 
prayers, his labors for God and souls — and in his heavenly 
reward. - 


Maryknoll has constructed a seminary at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, to 
train more missioners. Will you accept a share of the burden? 
Any sum, large or small, will be received gratefully. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 
To help an American boy become a Maryknoll priest: 


| enclose $. toward the fund needed for the Maryknoll seminary at 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 





l enclose $ for your Brick-a-Month Club. Please send me a monthly 
reminder. 





Name- 





Add, 


City. Zone State. 
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@ MarYKNOLL BROTHERS play an im- 
portant part in keeping the every- 
day affairs of Maryknoll humming 
smoothly. Many of them also help 
to train our students so that they 
will be better missioners. Typical 
of these devoted men is Brother 
Frederick Steinbach (left), of 
Chariton, Iowa. Brother Frederick 
directs the farm at the Maryknoll 
Junior Seminary, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
He also supervises: the seminarians». 
(above) in- first--hand.farm tech- 
niques. mo ak ne 
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There is a right and wrong way to drive fence posts. Brother Fred- 
erick demonstrates to a student how to drive the post safely. 








Many city boys become expert gardeners under Brother’s careful 
direction. His poultry farm (right) supplies the school’s egg needs. 











<P 














Brother Frederick raises beef and 
pork for the hungry seminarians. He 
received his own training in lowa’s 
farm belt before entering Maryknoll. 


@ Eacu pay in the life of a Mary- 
knoll Brother is used for his own 
personal sanctification and for fur- 
therance of the work of Maryknoll. 
Special requirements have been laid 
down for young men who wish to 
become Brothers. They should be 
between twenty-one and thirty years 
of age (although exceptions will be 
made for servicemen or those with 
special qualifications), must be men 
of deep religious conviction, zeal, 
generosity, and sound judgment. 
Good health is a necessity, and each 
applicant should bring some techni- 
cal or commercial experience that 
will be helpful for the work of the 
missions. 
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Brother Frederick is not the only Steinbach of Maryknoll. A 
brother, Father Leo Steinbach, is responsible for extensive 
works of charity in Japan. Thus Brother Frederick realizes 
the great role food can play in mission work. His aim is to 
aid the seminarians now, so they may aid their people later. 
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THEY'RE 
ON THEIR § 
WAY! 


NEVER in history 
has the need for 
Maryknollers been so 
great as it is today, § 
For never before has ' 
a force of men arisen 
to sweep the earth 
with the unholy, de- 
termined purpose of 
banishing Christ. 
























Onlyinproportionas ; 
bearers of light go in- 
to the world will the 
darkness disappear. 
The importance of 
sending Maryknollers out now, at 
a time like this, is difficult to over- 
estimate. 























even these 29 to mission posts. 


The sum of $500 is needed for the 
traveling expenses and equipment 
We have 29 Maryknollers waiting to of each Maryknoller. Your gift (no 
go. We wish we had thousands! Yet matter how small or how big) will 
without your help, we cannot send help one on his way! 














THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 
| enclose $______ to help pay the passage of one 
Maryknoll missioner to his field of work. | wish him success! 
My Name 
Street 
City. 
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the stories I’ve heard about the trou- 
bles some housewives have had, try- 
ing to write a best seller. Now that 
there are fifteen youngsters living 
here at the Institute Leo XIII, in 
Talca, Chile, I haven’t a moment’s 
peace. As I write, the latest arrival, 
a Chilean boy of ten, stands — just 
admiring. He still cannot get used to 
the idea that he has a home and food. 

When we took the first homeless 
boys in, they had as many vices as 
fleas. Gambling was the toughest one 
to give up. I noticed that some boys 
would hand over their food to others, 
saying that they had no appetite. 
Then I decreed that, if a boy did not 
eat, his food would be given to some- 
one outside who needed it. That put 
an end to betting food. 

Many of the bigger boys didn’t 
know how to read or write when they 
came. We are trying to give them 
a bit of schooling, as well as to teach 
them a trade. The smaller boys are 
sent to the local Catholic schools. 

There was never any difficulty in 
getting the youngsters to co-operate. 
We merely had to mention the sub- 
ject of regular prayer to them in our 
daily talk, and all began the prac- 
tice. Getting them to work, however, 
was like trying to induce them to 
catch typhoid. We tried various 
methods, and finally got them inter- 
ested in making toys. They earned 
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“Mickey Rooney” Moves Up 


BY JAMES V. MANNING 





@ WRITING THIS PIECE reminds me of 


quite a bit of money before Christ- 
mas, and used it to buy better equip- 
ment for the shop. Since Christmas 
they have been busy making coat 
hangers. They have their own sales 
force and take care of the business 
themselves. : 

The one boy who made the most 
progress, we named ‘‘Mickey 
Rooney.” He is a dead ringer for the 
actor. In the few months that he was 
with us, his progress in reading and 
writing was sensational. On top of 
that, Mickey learned how to serve 
Mass all on his own. He was ap- 
pointed sacristan on the spot. 

But then Mickey got sick. Through 
the kindness of Doctor Gandy, of the 
American Embassy, we managed to 
get him a bed in the famous Trudeau 
Hospital in Santiago. He was a very 
sad boy the day he had to leave the 
Institute. 

We take the boys to many of the 
outstanding sports events. But in 
general there are enough sports at 
the Institute to keep them interested. 
They have taken an almost rabid in- 
terest in basketball, practicing every 
chance they get. They did right well ° 
for themselves in boxing, winning 
the city championships, with three 
champs and three vice champs. 

Our aim is not to take these boys 
completely away from the outside 
world, but to teach them a trade and 
to equip them to meet life. 


4! 











The Church in Japan 
exerts an influence 
far out of proportion 


to its small numbers 


BY WILLIAM A. KASCHMITTER 


@ THE CHURCH is now making such 
progress in Japan as exceeds the wild- 
est dreams of missioners in prewar 
days. It is natural to ask what are 
some of the factors that have made 
such progress possible. 

Foremost among these factors is 
the fact that it has been proven that 
our lay Japanese Catholics are will- 
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ing and able to accomplish note- 
worthy results, once they. have the 
necessary leadership. i 

For example, at the end of the war, 
there was only one Catholic student 
among the 16,000 enrolled at the 
Nippon University in Tokyo. Now 
there are some 40 baptized Catho- 
lics and a score of catechumens. 
Three Catholic students in this uni- 
versity were elected to the self- 
governing body among the students. 
Those three Catholics have succeed- 
ed in countering almost every move 
of the Communist cell at the univer- 
sity. The welfare work of the Catholic 
students has won for them a high 
reputation, not only among their 
fellow students, but even among their 
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professors who are non-Christians. 

The Catholic Students’ Federation 
of Japan is organizing study clubs 
in many colleges and universities, 
and conversions are relatively nu- 
merous. One medical student in 
Kyoto has had the happiness of seeing 
sixteen of his converts baptized. 

Another case in point is the score 
of young men — most of them work- 
ers — who, under the guidance of 
Father Steinbach, are teaching cat- 
echism to upwards of a thousand 
children in a dozen villages. More- 
over, when the Maryknoll Sisters 
organized the Legion of Mary in St. 
Mary’s Parish, they feared that the 
girls would be afraid to “ring door- 
bells”’ at the homes of non-Christians. 
The Sisters were pleasantly surprised 
to find that the Legionaries visited 
180 homes in the first week. They 
now have over a hundred children 
under instruction. 

Obviously, the stage is set for im- 
portant advances in our mission work 
in Japan. Nearly one per cent of all 
adult Catholic men are either priests 
or students in major seminaries. 
About six per cent of all adult Cath- 
olic women are in convents, devoting 
themselves to spiritual, educational, 
charitable, and social works of all 
kinds. ; 

The myth that their higher spirit- 
ual resources, their philosophy, and 


their cohesion made the Japanese 


invincible was shattered by the war 
and the postwar crisis. Most of the 
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Japanese people now feel the need 
of international co-operation on a 
world scale. Many see in the Cath- 
olic Church a fine exemplification 
of internationalism. 

It is probably due in part to this 
Same perspective that the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Tanaka, Japan’s leading 
Catholic, to be head of the Supreme 
Court, was applauded rather- than 
opposed. The Japanese secular press 
also gave excellent publicity to the 
conversion and baptism of Dr. Mi- 
buchi, predecessor of Dr. Tanaka. 

Unquestionably, the Church is 
making progress in Japan and will 
make more progress in the future. 
But there is one great challenge to 
which she has not yet been able to 
give an adequate answer, and that 
is the question of leadership on a 
nationwide scale. We have the duty 
of accepting that challenge, not only 


“for the good of the individual, but 


for the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

It would be wrong to conclude this 
article without a word on what prayer 
can accomplish. Only a few can cross 
the seas to devote their lives to the 
cause of bringing Christ to the world, 
but all can lend the support of their 
prayers. And all who pray for the 
children of God who have lost their 
way in the maze of false religions 
can be assured that God will never 
forget a single prayer offered for those 
other sheep, for whom Christ died, 
but who as yet know Him not. 


Sa INT AUGUSTINE AND THE JEWS: “Beloved, let us preach to the Jews 
wherever we can. It is not for us to boast proudly over the broken branches; rather, 
let us consider by whose grace and with what mercy, and unto what root, we were 
grafted. Let us say to the Jews, ‘Come, let us walk in the light of the Lord... ’ 
(Isaias ii:5)” 

















MARGRETTA LIVES IN A JEEP 
Margretta, a homeless wanderer in Bo- 
livia, found the iron frame of a jeep, 
_put a board across if. And behold, a bed! 
Sister Louis Marie gives her an old coat. 

























NMaryknoll Sisters Afield 


@ The first Maryknoll Sisters in Chile 
arrived last September at their mission in 
Galvarino. Losing no time, the two Sts- 
ters began to get acquainted with their 
neighbors. 


A woman brought in a very sick 
five-month-old boy. Sister Petrona 
performed her first baptism. She 
baptized little Victor, and the child 
went to heaven the next morning. 

After we heard of the baby’s death, 
we visited the home. Such poverty! 
First of all, we had to cross a court- 
yard thick with dirt and manure and 
hay. We found the family in a little, 
one-room, earthen-floored shack be- 
hind the barn. The mother sat on a 
box with several children huddled 
around her. The three-year-old tot 
seemed to be dressed in nothing more 
than a burlap bag. 

There was a bundle on the floor, 
near the wall. It didn’t look large 
enough to be the baby, so I asked 
the mother where the little one was. 
She said that the bundle was the 
baby. He was laid out on a board. 
There were a single candle and a 
vase of flowers in front of him. 

The three-year-old girl had not 
been baptized, either, said the 
mother. The family never had any 
decent clothes for her. So our cook 
made a dress for the little one, and 
the mother came this morning to ar- 
range for the baptism. 

Nearly all the old clothes we had 
received from charitable people were 
given to this family, and we send 
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milk each day for the children. We 
hope to have two of the children in 
school in March — and then we will 
begin to work on getting the parents 
married. 

That same day, while we were on 
our rounds, we went to a little shack 
across the street from the church. 
Early in the morning, I had heard 
the sound of crying; but it was a 
strange sound, and so I decided that 
it must be the cry of an animal. It 
kept up for more than two hours. 
When we were out, we learned that 
the old Indian caretaker had died 
early that morning, and his wife was 
mourning for him. ° 

When we entered the house, the 
woman started the mourning again. 
It was a queer sound of crying, mixed 
with a chant in Indian language. 
The only furniture in the room was 
an improvised bier, on which lay 
the dead man, wrapped in an old 
blanket. 

The widow is a Catholic, but her 
child, nearly two years old, is not 
baptized, because, said the mother, 
she had no friends who would be god- 
parents. Our cook offered to be god- 
mother. But as soon as the funeral 
was over, mother and child went off 
to the mountains. 

These people are terribly poor, 
but their politeness is charming. 
They have a deeg respect for the 
Madres. The Indians always remove 
their hats, bow, and step aside when 
we pass by. Indian women take off 
their hats too. 
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GOD BLESS 
THE NOVICES! 


They don’t fit into chapel. They 
sleep anywhere they can. And they 


do it gaily — in the hope that some- — 


day they: can make even greater sac- 
rifices for the souls on the mission 
field. 

We don’t need a breadline; but 
we do need a SPACE-line. We have 
done our best to squeeze in just a 
few more. Our Lady of Maryknoll 








Novitiate at Valley Park, Mo., must 
be enlarged. 

Your help now will be a lasting 
contribution to the mission cause. 
It will also provide a fitting me- 
morial to a loved one. A plaque bear- 
ing his or her name on the room, 
cubicle, pew or stall you give, will 
remind the novices to keep him in 
their prayers. 


Suggested Offerings are: 


or LCC) aa a ee a $500. 
For a DORMITORY CUBICLE. 300. 
For a ‘‘“STRINGLESS GIFT” $ 


For a PEW IN CHAPEL...... $150. 
For a STALL IN CHAPEL.... 50. 
Essien (to be used where needed) 


A commemorative plaque on the room, pew, cubicle or stall will perpetuate the remem- 
brance of your generosity, and keep the Sisters ever mindful of your loved one in prayer. 













MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. [] ROOM 
(_] CUBICLE 

Enclosed is $ toward the donation ofa [] PEW 

or as a stringless gift for Our Lady of Maryknoll Novitiate. L] STALL 


Name 





Address 





City Zone. State. 
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BY VINCENT B. McCONAUGHY 


@ THIS YEAR we permitted the stu- 
dents of San Ambrosio — our colegio 
here in Puno, Peru — to hold a for- 
mal dance. It was a success beyond 
our expectations. 

Three of the high-school seniors 
laid their plans, took care of all prep- 
arations, and maintained excellent 
order during the entire fiesta. About 
the only thing I had to do was to 
lend them money for expenses; it was 
returned to me after the dance. 

Two weeks before the dance, the 
three-man committee presented the 
list of invited senoritas for approval. 
A printer engraved 150 invitations, 
which the students were glad to de- 
liver after school hours. 

The price of admission for our stu- 
dents was thirty cents; outsiders had 
to pay sixty cents. The girls did not 
pay, but brought refreshments in- 
stead. It was grand to see the colegio’s 
theater packed with young people, 
arrayed in brilliant costumes. The 
hall itself was cleverly decorated by 
the students. Above the well-waxed 
floor — their voluntary manual labor 
— were strung colorful balloons, 
paper ribbons, and lanterns. Small 
tables covered with orange - and - 
black cloths, were laden with refresh- 
ments. 

On the stage, the local Army band 
rendered the most rhythmic criollo 
waltzes, pasadobles, guarachas, rum- 


bas, boleros, sambas, and even some. 


boogie-woogie. 
AUGUST, 1951 


When the players tired, a lively 
record, played over the movie loud- 
speaker, took the dancers away from 
their seats again. Meanwhile, the big 
spotlight from the high gallery moved 
over the happy scene. The couples 
kept the younger students at the can- 
teen quite busy, serving lunches and 
soft drinks. 

The best costumes were chosen by 
thé judges: the Prefect of Puno and 
some of the more prominent parents 
present. Prizes were awarded to a 
boy dressed as Robin Hood and a girl 
costumed as a Greek goddess. Then 
confetti was tossed in all directions, 
balloons were dropped from the bal- 
cony, and the music took on a louder 
and faster tempo. An ideal, in- 
nocent spirit of good fun was evident. 

The dance was an edification for 
the parents, many of whom are im- 
portant persons in Puno’s society. 
When “‘Hasta manana” was announced 
over the microphone, all left, well 
satisfied. The parents told us that 
they were pleasantly surprised to 
find a dance held under Catholic au- 
spices. It was a pleasure for them to 
see how well their sons had arranged 
everything. 

We hope that the students will be 
able to go on, from this dance, to 
form a club for social activities under 
proper auspices. All they need is a 
bit of direction and encouragement. 
They can take it from there and make 
it succeed. 
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Burdensome Secrets, told in the confes- 
sional, become easier to bear. One confes- 
sional, costing $45, is needed by Father 
John Lenahan in oanieeneme. Much com- 
fort for small cost! 


Vestments, to cost $25 a set, are required 
for the Maryknoll Seminary in Peru. Con- 
tributions to buy them will be appreciated. 


They Are Hungry — the blind, the old, 
the sick, the orphans of China — and $5 
will push back death for another month. 
What more can we say? It is as simple as 
that. 


How Can They Learn the catechism 
without a catechism? It is possible, maybe, 
but difficult. In Japan our missioners need 
your help to make learning easy for Japa- 
riese children. The small sum of $5 will 
purchase 500 catechisms. 


Why Do Missioners want trucks and 
horses and mules and bicycles and boats? 
Because getting around, covering territory, 
takes much of their timie. One Maryknoller 
with fast transportation can do more than 
five without it. It costs about $6,000 to 
train a priest, and $1,000 to buy a motor- 
boat. Monsignor Danehy needs a boat to 
reach his people along Bolivian river banks. 


A Thousand Years from now, men and 
women of Japan may be Catholics because 
of $5. You give today to feed a Japanese 
child. The Japanese respect their ancestors, 
and that is one reason why a convert’s de- 
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MARYKNOLL 
WANT ADS 


scendants are apt to follow in his ways. 
Children aided now will grow up Chris- 
tians, and will train their own children in 
the True Faith. 


Stand-Up School. In our Puno seminary, 
in Peru, desks are lacking. We could get 
all that are needed for $99. May we do so? 


Altar in Japan. Father McKillop hopes 
for an altar for his mission church; $200 
would provide a suitable one. 


Stations of the Cross, needed for a 
church in Chile, will cost $50. Can some 
friend of the missions spare this sum? 


What Many Missioners Need. Cate- 
chists! These native helpers provide extra 
tongues, ears, eyes, hands, minds, and time 
for the training of non-Catholics willing 
to listen to the great message Maryknollers 
are sent to tell. Our missioners need $15 a 
month to pay the salary of each catechist. 
What other use for money could be more 
profitable? 


A Memorial to those whose names you 
want remembered? Why not a tabernacle 
on the altar of a mission church? For $80 
one can be provided for use in Bolivia. 


Cassocks Needed ! You know the dignity 
our red-cassocked altar boys add to the 
church ceremonies here in the States. These 
would be an incentive to the boys on our 
missions to learn how to serve at the altar. 
Only ten dollars will do it! 
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What would you do? 


800 young men are preparing in our Maryknoll seminaries 
for mission work in Africa, China, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Bolivia, Chile, Peru, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

They are doing what Christ said: ‘‘Go—teach—baptize.”’ 

They go the whole way. Will you “‘go part way”’ and back 


- one seminarian? 

: He will represent you later in the missions, baptizing, 

: feeding the hungry, teaching. You will share in his Masses, 

his labors, his reward. Any offering, large or small, toward 

y the $500 a year needed for his education, will help him and 

. you yourself, 

se 

; @ THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
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